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Sending a Strong American Workers’ Delegation 
Is a Means of Defending the Soviet Union 


By CARL BRODSKY 


The fate of the working class of all lands is indissolubly 
linked up with the fate of the Soviet Union, the frontiers 
of Socialism, the first workers’ republic. An attack upon the 
Soviet Union is an attack upon workers everywhere. When 
American workers defend the Soviet Union they are defend- 
ing their own class interests. International proletarian sol- 
idarity is the imperative need of the hour—a powerful united 
front against fascism, against wage-cuts, against imperialist 
war and for the defense of the Soviet Union. 

From the establishment of the first workers’ republic right 
down to the present moment, there has been an unceasing 
barrage of lying, of provocation, added to sabotage, con- 
spiracy, blockade and intervention. 

The Soviet workers and peasants defended the Revolution, 
from 1918 to 1921, on more than 20 different fighting fronts. 
The imperialist butchers of Japan, France, Great Britain, 
Poland and the United States sent armies and munitions to 
aid Tsarist generals in their futile but bloody attempt to 
restore capitalism. 

With the defeat of Wrangel and the Polish army of 
intervention, the Soviet workers flung the last of the invaders 
back and became masters in their own land. “We will build 
a workers’ world” they declared; but the defeated imperial- 
ists answered: “We will destroy you first.” 

Soon afterward, the Pope together with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, aided by other religious leaders, launched 
their “Holy Crusade,” under the slogan “Rescue Christian 
civilization from devilish Bolshevism.” 

This united front of reaction received support from many 
misleaders of labor, some of whom paraded under the name 
“socialist.” The Berlin Vorwaerts, organ of the German 
Social Democracy, said that it is “high time that all who 
are endeavoring to hold aloft the principles of spiritual free- 
dom took action against Moscow.” 

Time and again the international imperialists conspired 
against the Soviets; provocation, assassination, arson and 
sabotage were to lead to intervention. That these plots 
received the support, not only of the White Guards but of 
international Menshevism and Social Democracy, has been 
proved by various trials of spies and wreckers during the 
past few years. The economist, Sukhanov, confessed at his 
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slogan, “Inter- 
vention.” 
Des€oie cxnagkn teepponoboro mosra. 
trial that “the tactics of sabotage and intervention were 


always at bottom those of Social Democracy. The line 
we have followed is not our line, it is that of the Mensheviks 
abroad who gave us instructions,” (Abramovitch, etc.). 
The New Leader of May 31st, 1930, carried the following 
appeal of the Socialist and Labor International: ‘Workers 
of the Soviet Union: Deep concern for the fate of the 
Russian Revolution weighs upon the Socialist workers of all 
countries. They hear of the hunger in your towns. They 
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NATIONAL FSU DAY 


The National Committee of the Friends of the Soviet Union 
has designated Sunday, August 27th as FSU Day. Every FSU 
local should immediately start arrangements for a summer festi- 
val or mass picnic on this date to build our organization. 


RECOGNITION PETITIONS 


All petitions filled out with names demanding recognition of 
the USSR by the USA should be collected immediately and for- 
warded to the National Office. 
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THE SOVIET UNION AND THE WORLD 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


By CYRIL LAMBKIN 


National Secretary, Friends of the Soviet’ Union 


The capitalist system, in the imperialist stage, requires, in 
the main, two things for its continued existence: foreign 
markets for the export of commodities and capital, and 
sources of raw materials. Until the present century, there 
were still enough backward, undeveloped countries for the 
solution, at least temporarily, of the problem of markets and 
raw materials for all the imperialist countries. Sometimes, 
of course, two imperialist countries wanted the same territory 
and then there was war between them such as the Spanish- 
American war and the Russo-Japanese war. In those days 
the war was confined to the two contending countries. How- 
ever, by the end of the first decade of the present century, 
there no longer remained undeveloped countries which had 
not become, in one way or another, a colony of some im- 
perialist power. Therefore, wher the further- development 
of imperialism required additional markets and new sources 
of raw materials, war, because of the interests of the im- 
perialist powers, could no longer be confined to any two of 
the imperialist countries, and the result was a world war. 
The victory of the Allies, helped by the United States 
Government, whose support became inevitable after it had 








V. I. Meshlauk, Soviet delegate to the World Economic Conference. He is 

vice-chairman of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Meshlauk was 

the Soviet representative to the United States who signed, together with 

Saul Bron, then chairman of the board of directors of Amtorg, the agree- 

ment with Henry Ford, by which Ford sold the Soviet Union specifications 

for the building of the Gorky Auto Plant and production plans for mass 
production of Ford cars. 








Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 


playing chess with his son Mischa. The Soviet Union’s 

delegates have made the only constructive proposals for 

the maintenance of peace and for non-aggression pacts at 
the World Economic Conference. 








sold ‘billions of dollars worth of munitions to the Allies, 
ended in the parcelling out of the colonies of Germany and 
of her allies and even some of the German territory. 

The re-distribution of the colonies did not solve the prob- 
lem for long. On the contrary, it made the problem more 
acute. In the first place, the war brought about tremendous 
expansion of the industrial equipment of the leading capi- 
talist countries, particularly of the United States. In the 
second place, the destruction for the duration of the war of 
most of the grain producing land in Europe brought about 
the enormous expansion of agricultural production in the 
U. S., Canada, Australia and the Argentine, so that when 
finally the European grain growing countries restored their 
agricultural production to normal, these four countries find 
themselves each year with huge surpluses of agricultural 
products. In addition, the United States became a creditor 
of nearly all of the nations of the world. Also, another 
result of the war was the victory of the Russian revolution 
which took one-sixth of the land surface of the earth out 
of the sphere of capitalist exploitation. 

This situation brought about, four years ago, the greatest 
economic crisis known in history. Each capitalist country 
to save itself found it necessary successively to increase 
tariffs, to establish import quotas, to go off the gold standard 
and to impose restrictions on the transferring of money. All 
these remedies naturally paralyzed international trade and: 
made conditions only worse. Recently, it has become neces- 
sary for several governments to declare moratoria and to 
default in the payment of debts. The situation was going 
from bad to worse. 

It was under such conditions that the present World 
Economic and Monetary Conference was called in a des- 
perate attempt to find a way out. 


Diplomatic War 

International conferences are another form of war, a 
diplomatic war. The conflicting interests of the various 
countries represented have been revealed more sharply than 
ever before. At the present time, it can be seen that several 
wars are going on at the Conference, conflicts between the 
various European capitalist nations against each other and 
against United States imperialism. On the eve of the Con- 
ference, the American capitalists, suffering under the handi- 
cap of the depreciated currencies of England and the other 
states, went off the gold standard. Now the leading European 
exporting countries demand stabilization of the dollar. The 
French representatives are mobilizing the sentiment of the 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Photo by Margaret Bourke White 
Disc-harrows on the Lenin Commune. 








A DAY AT THE LENIN COMMUNE 
By A. A. HELLER 


A our mud-covered Ford arrived, Feodor Yamsun met 
us at the office of the Commune. Eleven years ago this 
building housed the American group that came over to build 
a new life in the Soviet Union. The small office was soon 
filled with Communars (members of the Commune), some 
of whom remembered me from America. Later, in the com- 
munal dining room we spent the evening in reminiscence and 
discussion over tea, cold meats and fried eggs. 

The Lenin Commune was organized in 1922 by a group 
of 48 Russian-Americans, led by Bogdanov, Kovenko and 
Yamsun. They selected an old estate in the Black Soil Re- 
gion. There were no buildings on it except a tumbledown 
barn and a small brick house in which they had to live. For 
a few years they had a tough time of it. 1922 to 1927 were 
especially hard years. Some of the original settlers became 
discouraged and drifted away. Others joined, immigrants 
from abroad, as well as Russian peasants who preferred 
communal work to individual farming. Despite difficulties, 
the Commune grew; the Soviet Government frequently came 
to their aid by loans of machinery, seeds, and money, for 
the purchase of materials. 

Today, the Commune has a population of 611 and is a 
prosperous settlement. They cultivate over 3,000 acres in 
wheat and other crops. In 1922 they had 6 horses, 12 cows 
and 3 pigs; today they have 84 horses, 450 cows and 420 









pigs. Their total investment in 1922 amounted to $24,000; 
in 1932 it rose to $400,000. They have repaid the govern- 
ment loans, pay their taxes regularly—in grain and other 
products. Some of the produce they sell and use the money 
for further investment in the Commune, also for cash pay- 
ments to the members. They have erected numerous build- 
ings on the place—large barns and tool houses, a small 
power house, a woodworking shop, brick kiln, a dairy and 
cheese factory, a machine shop, a schoolhouse and homes for 
the members. 

The schoolhouse, a large brick building in the center of the 
Commune, also serves as a meeting house or as the Russians 
call it, The House of the People. It has a large hall for 
meetings and entertainments, about a dozen class rooms, used 
during the day for children from seven to fourteen, and in 


‘the evening as a Rabfac (Workers’ College) for the older 


boys and girls. The workers’ homes radiate in every direc- 
tion from this center. These are two-story brick or timber 
buildings, of ten to twenty rooms. There are no kitchens in 
these houses. The Communars eat in the large dining room 
which can feed about two hundred people at a time. There 
is a small hospital on the grounds with a visitiny physician 
and a nurse, but there were no patients in the hospital during 
my visit. Two separate buildings are used as nursery and 
kindergarten. Both these buildings are set among trees, not 
far from the fruit orchard. It was a delight to visit these 
institutions. Some twenty babies were being taken care of 
in the nursery. We found one of the nurses scrubbing the 
floors when we called, while the youngsters, pink cheeked 
and flaxen haired, were in their cribs. The mothers bring 
their babies here and come several times a day to nurse them. 
The older children are cared for by trained nurses. In this 
way the women of the Commune, free from household cares, 
can put in a day’s work the same as the men. The kinder- 
garten, or Children’s Hearth, is another charming spot. The 
five-room cottage it occupies has a dining room, sleeping 
room, two work-rooms and kitchen. Lyova, a bright-eyed 
youngster of five greeted us: “See, Dyadya (uncle), we’re 
building boats which we will sail in the river and here are 
plants which we will plant in our gardens.’’ Lyova showed 
me the children’s drawing books and the wall newspaper and 
told me that they were preparing a big one for the first of 
May. “It will have Lenin, Stalin and Voroshilovy with the 
Red Army. Also a lot of tractors. You see, Dad is driving 
a tractor and I'll be a tractorist when I grow up.” 

Many foreigners come to visit the Lenin Commune. Two 
years ago, Bernard Shaw and Lady Astor spent a day at this 
Commune. Sherwood Eddy came with a group last sum- 
mer. English and American professors come to study the life 
of the Commune, this miniature of the new society in process 
of building. There are a number of similar Communes 
throughout the Soviet Union; the Lenin Commune is the 
oldest and the largest. 

The Commune is a large farm where everything is owned 
in common by the members ; it operates like a well organized 
industrial plant, but instead of producing shoes or autos it 
produces grain and other farm products. Like a factory it 
has its production plan for the year, which is discussed and 
adopted at a general meeting of the community. The plan 
specifies so many acres under wheat, so many under oats or 
other products, so much ground for fruit and vegetables, 
so much butter and cheese, etc. It specifies the construction 
program for the year: house building or the erection of 
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Scenes on the Lenin Commune and the Verblud State Farm. 


OCIALISM ON THE LAND 


plants needed, such as a woodworking plant or a power sta- 
tion or a school building. The members of the Commune 
are assigned to the different tasks in accordance with their 
experience and skill. A brigade, in charge of one section of 
a field, consists of about seventy workers, including tractor 
operators and field laborers. Both men and women partici- 
pate in the work, according to their fitness and ability. A 
definite form of compensation is adopted, based upon a 
standard work day, in field or shop. For example: a tractor 
operator is supposed to plow so many acres a day or a sower 
is supposed to seed so many acres. In the shops the day is 
limited to seven hours but in the field the work may be longer 
or shorter, depending upon the condition of the soil, the 
weather, etc. Higher skill, greater efficiency, is compensated 
upon a sliding scale. A common laborer will earn one work- 
day (or less if he is lazy or incompetent) while a skilled 
worker may earn up to three workdays. At the end of the 
month the number of workdays earned by each worker is 
added up and credited to him. In return he receives his 
housing, food, cultural and medicinal services and a specified 
amount of cash. At the end of the year a balance sheet is 
drawn up showing how much grain and other products the 
Commune produced; part of this is turned over to the gov- 
ernment in lieu of taxes; part is sold in the open market for 
cash, part is set aside as a reserve fund. From the cash part 
the Commune expenses are deducted, and the balance is 








SOVIET STATE FARM NEEDS 
AMERICAN FARMERS 


A group of Americans, including George 
McDowell, Harry Minster, Louis Benenson 
and Ano Waglund, have organized a state 
farm of 65,000 acres, at Berezansky, in the 
North Caucasus, called the John Reed State a 
Farm. There are 21 Americans there now 
and 100 more are needed. 

The John Reed Farm needs first-class com- 
bine men, thresher men, corn pick-up men, 
tool makers, welders, electricians, carpenters, 
bricklayers, machinists, lathemen, beekeepers, 
cooks and others. They prefer young men— 
not over 40 years old, willing to do hard 
pioneer work and with experience that will 
qualify them to really help make this a model 


farm. Readers of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 
who want to help in Socialist construction 
in agriculture in the first workers’ republic, 


should write immediately to Harry Minster, 
at 2865 University Avenue, Apt. C10, Bronx, 
New York. It will be absolutely necessary 
for those who wish to go to pay their traveling 
expenses to the USSR. 











divided among the members of the Commune in accordance 
with the number of workdays he or she is credited with. In 
1932 the cash per workday averaged over two rubles each. 

The members of the Commune are secure in their liveli- 
hood and free from worry; they are sure of being provided 
for in old age and insured against sickness, etc. Their chil- 
dren receive expert care from the moment they are born, and 
education up to the age of sixteen. After that the boys and 
girls can divide their days between work and studies in the 
Commune college, or if they have the desire and ability, they 
may be sent to higher educational institutions in the city. A 
number of young Communars have already graduated as 
engineers, teachers and doctors. Several came back to the 
Commune, Others obtained work elsewhere. 

The Commune as a whole and every member of it takes an 
active part in the Socialist construction that is going on all 
around. It is an organic part of the great plan of the whole 
country. Its production must fit in with the general program. 
It takes part in Socialist competition and organizes shock 
brigades, it helps other Communes or collective farms in case 
of need. It receives delegations from factories, invites lec- 
turers and entertainers and sends delegates to factories and 
agricultural conferences. It takes part in the political life 
of the country. There is a strong party nucleus in the Com- 
mune, but members need not be Communists. New members 
are received in accordance with the needs of the Commune 
and the special qualifications of the applicant. Members are 
of many nationalities; Ukranians, Jews, Armenians, Tar- 
tars, Russians, live and work together as equals without 
racial conflict. 

In the barns the horses and cows are kept in exemplary 
order. The piggery is a modern institution. Every pig re- 
ceives its daily bath. There was a promise of plenty of pork 

(Continued on page 14) 
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By E. STEPHEN KARNOT 


Secretary, New York Section, League of Workers Theatres 


During the first ten days of June thousands of tourists 
saw, at the Theatre Festival in Moscow, the flowers of 
Soviet culture arrayed in all their brilliance. They saw to 
what heights the art of the theatre, released from the 
stranglehold of bourgeois commercialism and inspired by the 
proletarian upsurge, can attain. 

But though they witnessed drama on the stage, few per- 
ceived the drama of the stage, the tremendous struggle, the 
internal conflicts that were set in motion along with that 
great upheaval, the proletarian Revolution—conflicts that 
arose within the theatre as reflections of the furious class 
struggle that raged outside. 


The Vakhtangov Theatre 


Vakhtangov was a brilliant young actor of the First 
Moscow Art Theatre Studio dissatisfied with the ultra-con- 
servative acting and producing methods of the Stanislavsky 
school. A few years before the revolution, he had gathered 
about him a group of young actors, upperclass intellectuals, 
and organized an experimental studio. When the October 
Revolution came, Vakhtangov, an artist of great vision, real- 
ized the impossibility of remaining aloof from the class 
struggle, and immediately enrolled his theatre in support of 
the Soviets. To his company he is reported to have said, 
“Colleagues, we have been living in an airtight room—let us 
fling open the windows! In the streets there is blowing a 
gale that will clear our heads!” 

To his great sorrow, the people with whom he had 
labored so long, refused to collaborate with the Soviets. Of 
a company of forty, heretofore devoted disciples, only five 
remained. Years of labor lost. Undaunted, Vakhtangov 
proceeded with his small nucleus to the task of refashioning 
himself and them. Theory and method were re-evaluated in 
the light of the new day—technique changed to handle the 
problems of transition. New elements were drawn into the 
company, mainly from the left-wing intelligentsia. Vakhtan- 
gov was given a theatre by the Soviet Government. Funds 
were put at his disposal. All through the civil war days 
they labored—training, training and more training. In 1922, 
they produced the delightful fantasy, ‘Princess Turandot” 
—fated to be Vakhtangov’s last production. Dying of can- 
cer, he received the glowing congratulations of Stanislavsky 
for a premiere he never saw. 


Vakhtangov is dead but the Vakhtangov Theatre lives— 
one of the Soviet’s finest, both ideologically and artistically. 

It sends its technicians as organizers of workers’ dramatic 
groups. It helped to establish the first Uzbek Theatre. It 
is now organizing a theatre in Turkestan. It is devoted to 
the masses—and beloved of the masses. This was not easy 
for petty bourgeois and aristocratic intellectuals to do. It 
took fifteen years of labor. 

The actors and directors of the Russian Theatre before 
the revolution were either commercial hacks or “art for art’s 
sake” idealists. Both were directly and indirectly puppets 
of the ruling class. In both cases the revolution had come 
upon them unawares. Very few were revolutionary. Very 
few even realized the profundity of the change that had 
taken place. 

A few, however, caught hold. Vakhtangov was one, but 
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his reaction was limited to the realization that life had 
changed in general and therefore a readjustment had to be 
made in art. As an outstanding example of one who imme- 
diately comprehended the full force and significance of the 
revolution in all its complexity, and faced it squarely, we 
have the unique figure of Vsevolod Meyerhold. He almost 
immediately joined the Communist Party. He undertook 
militant organizational agitation—propaganda troupes, out- 
door spectacles, mass pageants, etc. For a time he held the 
post of head of the Theatre Department of the Commissariat 
of Education. He immediately began to form the nucleus of 
a new, revolutionary theatre. He established the first State 
Theatre of the R.S.F.S.R. 

How was it that Meyerhold, one time brilliant actor of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, already famous as a director be- 
fore the Revolution, producer of plays at the Imperial Court 
Theatre, was able to so completely identify himself with the 
victorious proletariat? The very nature of his theatrical ac- 
tivity gives us a clue. Meyerhold was always the experi- 
menter, the innovator. A man of deep culture, brilliant 
mind and quick perceptions, a student of all the arts, sciences 
and philosophies, his reactions to life and society were ex- 
tremely sensitive. These qualities, plus an indomitable will 
and the courage to break with all traditions, gave him an ap- 
proach to art and life which was essentially dialectic. In 
spite of the rapid growth of many other excellent Soviet 
theatres around him—his theatre still acts as a beacon of 
revolutionary culture. Go into any of the younger revolu- 
tionary theatres, make the acquaintance of its leading actors, 
directors or designers—and you will find three out of five 
“ex-Meyerholders” ! 

But what happened to the dozens and hundreds of other 
pre-revolutionary theatres? Many were directly taken over 
by the State. Others, especially during the NEP period, 
remained for a while in the hands of private owners—to be 
finally taken over by the State. All, however, were—and are 
today—under the supervision of the Commissariat of Educa- 
tion. The slow and painful process of transformation began. 
The actors were unionized—courses in politics and Marxism 
were established New training schools were organized. 
The Commissariat allows great latitude in production, step- 
ping in only where there is evidence of direct counter- 
revolutionary propaganda. (Of this there was a great deal, 
especially in the early days.) Those theatres which were 
unable to handle political, revolutionary themes were en- 
couraged to continue with the classics. 


Workers’ Theatres 


But this was not enough. The workers were demanding 
a theatre which would present the problems of daily life. 
They wanted no theatre of escape—but one of stimulus and 
education. They wanted plays which would clarify ideas, 
intensify emotions—help in the building of a new society. 

Such theatres had to come from the workers themselves. 
A whole nation-wide system of non-professional workers’ 
groups was organized called the “Theatre of the Working 
Youth” (TRAM). Soon there emerged a workers’ profes- 
sional theatre, the First Workers Theatre, under the Pro- 
letkult organization, the left wing of the cultural front. The 
watchwords of this theatre were “Art for the masses,’’ and 
“For proletarian culture and revolutionary ideology.” This 
theatre proved a great force. Proletkult threw artistic tradi- 
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tions to the winds. It grew by leaps and bounds, for it met 
the needs of the moment. 

Thus the struggle raged on for ten or twelve years: Meyer- 
hold leading the Art Theatre in its efforts at transition, 
proving step by step that art is and must of necessity be 
“propaganda,” and at the same time, doing spade-work on a 
new revolutionary technique with new worker-actors. The 
Proletcult, on the other hand, rousing the workers to higher 
levels of political consciousness, proved that the theatre is 
indeed a weapon in the class struggle. 

The success of the Five-Year Plan has changed the char- 
acter of the Soviet theatre. As political, economic and social 
advances were made, the Proletcult failed to keep step. It 
found that in the stress of the open battle of earlier days, 
it had ignored the subjective elements. It had also ignored 
the artistic side of its development. The workers had become 
critical of its crudities. On the other hand the older art 
theatres had begun to come abreast of them politically, while 
having maintained their artistic supremacy, thanks to the 
wisdom of the Soviet leaders. Suddenly the First Workers 
Theatre, and the TRAM system as a whole were called to 
account. Reorganization was effected a couple of years ago 
—and they are now studiously learning that propaganda can 
and must be art! 

Thus we have seen that the class-struggle has left in- 
delible traces in the old theatres and has been the mother of 
new ones, such as the Theatre of the Revolution. But work- 
ers in the Soviet theatre consider that they have only made a 
good beginning. The class-struggle is not yet over in the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet theatre, like the whole of Soviet 
culture, is just emerging from its birth-pangs. But it is a 
lusty babe, and its cries are songs of joy and hope to the 
workers and artists of the world. 








SEND AMERICAN WORKERS’ DELEGATION 
TO NOVEMBER CELEBRATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


know that the conditions of labor are often more unfavorable 
than those of the workers in capitalist countries. They hear 
with horror of the continuation, indeed of the intensification 
of the bloody terror.” 

Since then, the New Leader, the Forward and other S. P. 
publications as well as the capitalist press have printed 
similar slanders. Are they true? Let American workers go 
over and find out! Let Socialist workers go over and judge 
for themselves whether or not their leaders are lying. Is 
there forced labor in the Soviet Union? Is there unemploy- 
ment there? Is there terror against the workers and peasants 
in the first workers’ republic? Is there Jewish persecution ? 
The American workers’ delegation will see for themselves 
that the answer is NO! 

Is there the seven-hour day in Soviet factories? Is social 
insurance enjoyed by the Soviet working class? Is there 
fuller and greater working class democracy in the Soviet 
Union than in any capitalist country? Is there a more inde- 
pendent and freer womanhood, is there complete equality for 
national minorities? Is the standard of living rising? Any 
honest American worker, after investigation, will answer with 
an emphatic “YES”! 

Twenty million organized workers in the Soviet Trade 
Unions have invited American workers to send delegates to 
see for themselves the actual conditions of life and labor 
of the workers and peasants in the U.S.S.R. What fairer 


Vsevolod Meyerhold, director of the famous Meyerhold Theatre, Moscow. 


method is there than to have the elected ambassadors of the 
American working class, observe personally the results 
achieved in the building of a Socialist society? The F.S.U. 
will sponsor the election of a delegation of twenty-five to go 
to the Soviet Union in November. These delegates are to be 
elected by their fellow workers directly from the large plants 
and enterprises in this country. 

The delegates should comply with the following conditions: 


1. Workers actually employed in the basic industries, such as metal, 
mining, transportation, chemical and textile industries. 

2. Workers in factories where not less than 500 are employed. 

3. Honest workers known and trusted by their fellow workers, and 
preferably not Communist Party members. 

4. The funds to and from the Soviet border are to be raised 
amongst their fellow workers. (Expenses in the Soviet Union, will be 
paid by the Soviet Trade Unions whose guests the delegates will be.) 

The campaign must get going at once. Every branch of 
the F.S.U. must take the leadership in this work. Build at 
once a united front with all friendly organizations, groups 
and individuals. Pick out a factory in one of the basic 
industries, preferably one where the F.S.U. has contacts, 
and concentrate on it, get the workers employed there to a 
meeting, open or closed; careful preparation should precede 
this meeting at which the delegate is elected. 

The campaign for the election of a workers’ delegation 
should be utilized to contrast the difference between capital- 
ism and Socialism and to carry out our principal task of 
spreading the truth about Socialist construction, and mobiliz- 
ing the masses for its defense. At the same time recruit 
new members into the F.S.U., and build the circulation of 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 

Every branch of the F.S.U., every friend of the Soviet 
Union, every trade union, every workers’ organization must 
get behind this campaign. Getting behind this campaign is 
getting behind the Soviet Union. It is giving strength and 
sustenance to the Soviet workers; it is weakening the ene- 
mies and provocateurs. We must bring the truth about the 
Soviet Union to the working masses of America. 
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. # duced by the Theatre of th 
1. The Moscow Vakhtangov Theatre production of “‘Tempo,” + ary . ; = Ophelia in the Y, 
a play dealing with Socialist competition between American ee ° 
and Russian shock brigaders. The American engineer is 
shown lecturing the Russians about labor efficiency. 2. Scene 
from ‘“Angor,”:.a play by Shanshiashvili, directed by S. 
Alimeteh, produced in the Georgian State Theatre, Tiflis. 
3. Scene from “Town of Storms,” by V. Kirshon, also pro- 
duced in the Georgian State Theatre. 4. Ballet in the Kamerny 
Theatre, Moscow. 
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5. An actor of the Meyerhold Theatre in “The Second Com- 
“Uncle Tom’s 


mander.” 6. The actor Cheban as “Ivan the Terrible,” staged 
by Tatarinov at the Moscow Art Theatre. 
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8. A scene from “The Power of Darkness,” 

produced by the Mongolian People’s Theatre 

*“‘Ulan-Bator-Hote” at the International Theatre 
Olympiad recently held in Moscow. 


All photos from Soviet Photo Agency. 








pup performing on the open-air stage in 
‘Worker-actors in “The Poem About the 
very of how to make stainless steel, pro- 
olution. 11. The Soviet conception of 
ov production of “Hamlet.” 


13. Two actors in the opera “Sorochinsky Fair” 

by Moussorgsky. 14. Mordvinov as Richard 

Dudgeon in the Narodny Theatre production of 
Bernard Shaw’s “The Devil’s Disciple.” 


15. Scene from Alexey Tolstoy’s 
“Peter the Great” at the Second 
Moscow Art Theatre; the actor 
typifies the suffering of the Russian 


‘ peasant under the Tsar. : 
e pipr in the Soviet aa le ie 
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The Soviet Government Is the World’s Greatest Patron of Music 
By EMMA REDELL 


Primadonna, Chicago Civic Opera Company 


The Russian music of the past was an important part of 
my musical education. My mother and father had fled from 
the land of the Tsars, and if they retained to their dying 
days a feeling of bitterness against the hated autocracy of 
the Romanovs, they likewise retained a burning love for the 
music which the gréat Tschaikowskys, the Glinkas, the 
Rimsky-Korsakovs, the Rubinsteins, etc., had created for the 
enjoyment of all mankind. And that love was transmitted 
to me. 

The economic transformation of the Soviet Union under 


the new government ushered in after the 1917 Revolution has 
interested me immensely. Without economic security, with- 
out literacy, and without masses educated to love and 
appreciate the beautiful and the fine things of life, the arts 
could not flourish. Hence my great interest to learn what 
was be.ng done under the Soviets for the promotion of art, 
now that the country was well under way towards economic 
security for all its inhabitants and aiming at a standard of 
living for all workers and farmers that will some day far 
outstrip the capitalist countries. 


My three months in the Soviet Union were the busiest 
of my life. I sang thirty concerts in cities far distant from 
Moscow—Sverdlovsk, Kharkov, Dniepetrovsk, Kiev, Gorky, 
Leningrad, and had to spend a lot of time traveling. But the 
tax on my physical endurance, so apt to affect a singer’s 
voice, was compensated by the joy of singing in the only 
country in the world where a genuine effort is being made 
to foster art for the masses, and by the wonderful response 
the workers and peasants gave me. I felt that when they 
listened to the music of the great masters, they were being 
inspired to greater effort in the building of a new society. 


Just as the Soviet Government is sending emissaries to 
this country to study American industrial technique, so, in 


Upper left—Margaret Heifetz, nine year old girl, conducting an eighty 
piece orchestra in Moscow. ‘The Soviet Government furnishes stipends 
for its composers, singers and musicians, giving special attention to 
prodigies,” says Emma Redell. Left center—The Moscow Conductor- 
less Orchestra, originated by M. Zeitlin; with Joseph Szigetti, violinist, 
as soloist. Left corner—In the Soviet music schools particular effort 
is made to discover and develop talented children. Music is part of 
the curriculum in all schools from kindergarten to university. This 
photo shows the music hour in a Moscow school; the children are sing- 
ing a gay Pioneer song. Below—Singing in the streets of Leningrad. 


Oval—An Uzbek playing a nati 
instrument in Samarkand. 
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my opinion, ought we to send emissaries to learn from the 
Soviet Union of their achievements in the realm of art and 
music. It is the spirit in which art is being developed and 
fostered to which we should pay particular attention. Music 
is not a business there. It is a form of education on a par 
with technical training in the schools and universities. At 
the very time when opera houses have closed in the United 
States, in Germany and Italy, those institutions are rising 
to new heights in Soviet Russia. In the midst of their 
industrialization and collectivization and electrification they 
are not forgetting cultural development, but are including it 
in their five-year plans. They are forging ahead in culture 
as in industry and agriculture. 

I feel that I am not exaggerating at all when I declare 
that I am looking forward to seeing the Soviet Union lead 
the rest of the world in operatic and concert development 
not only quantitatively but qualitatively as well. It will not 
be very many years before the Soviet Union becomes the 
mecca of musicians and artists, just as Moscow is already 
the theatrical capital of Europe. 

The only way to ensure a full attendance at a New York 
concert is to give out free tickets. Opera companies here are 
in a terrible plight since the crisis. Thousands of musicians, 
singers and stage hands are unemployed and facing dire 
poverty. Therefore it was striking to find that in the Soviet 
Union the demand for music and musicians is larger than 
the supply. 

(Continued on next page) 


Upper right—Open-air concert in the Park of Culture 
and Rest, Moscow; the Red Army band. Right center 
—Uzbek musicians and dancer at a rest home in the 
former palace of the Emir of Bokhara in the Crimea; 
and another shot of “the singing army,” as Emma 
Redell calls the Red Army. The accordion is as 
common and ever-present as the inevitable samovar 
in Soviet Russia, and everywhere there are singing 
soldiers, workers and peasants. 


Oval—A group of amateur 
actors and musicians from the 
Trekhgorni textile factory, 
Moscow. Right lower corner 
—A children’s band at a 
Pioneer Camp in the Crimea. 
Left corner — Tourists may 
hear American jazz in Soviet 
hotels. This is the first Soviet 
jazz band, the “Moscow Boys” 
in the Grand Hotel, Moscow, 
led by Sasha Tsfasman, “Rus- 
sian Paul Whiteman.” They 
recently played for the 
Workers’ Theatre Club, and 
the workers voted their ap- 
proval of jazz. 
Photos from Soviet PHoto AGENCY 








Emma Redell, leading soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, has 
just returned to the United States from a very successful 16,000 mile con- 
cert tour of Soviet cities. Before she left this country she gave a concert 
at Carnegie Hall for the Friends of the Soviet Union. On International 
Women’s Day, in Moscow, she received a medal from Gometz, the Soviet 
music organization, which invited her to the USSR. The photo shows the 
officials of VOKS (Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries) 
giving her an album of photos taken of Emma Redell during her concert 
tour. Left to right: A. Dankman, director general of Gometz; Esther 
Rashkovskaya, director of Philharmony; Yuryev of Philharmony; Emma Redell ; 
Mikhailov, International News mate: enamel E. Robins, Art director 
o Ss. 








SOVIET MUSIC 
(Continued from page 11) 


In Kiev my concert could not begin at 8 o’clock because 
something had gone wrong with the electric lights. The 
management did not want me to sing in the dark, so we 
waited until 11 o’clock. Nobody in the audience seemed 
disconcerted—they waited patiently for three hours, eating 
sandwiches and talking, until the lights were fixed and the 
concert began. I have never encountered such enthusiasm 
for music, such .eagerness. 

The Soviet state is giving music to the masses. No other 
government is such a friend to art; nowhere else is culture 
given such encouragement as in the U.S.S.R. At conserva- 
tories thousands of young workers are devoting themselves 
to the study of music without money worries. In the fac- 
tories and on the collective farms those who show talent are 
given every possible opportunity and encouragement to de- 
velop it; the number of musical circles grows as fast as 
industrial production. I have never seen cultural democracy 
developed to such an extent, and it makes for happiness. 

It is interesting that the Russian classics are more popular 
with the Russian masses than anything the moderns have 
yet produced. In Moscow three opera houses and three in 
Leningrad are going full blast ten months of the year. In 
most large Soviet cities the opera houses are crowded with 
workers. New proletarian music is being composed, new 
songs of the revolution created. 

Most concerts are broadcast over the radio—which by the 
way is not used for advertising purposes as in the United 
States. Through the radio such concerts reach remote dis- 
tricts. 

Other European countries exhibit a narrow nationalism 
even in their music, but the Soviet Government invites 
musicians from all over the world to entertain the 162 mil- 
lion inhabitants of that great land. Further, not only Russian 
music but the music of the 150 national minorities is nur- 
tured. They are preserving not only classical music but also 
the folk-music of the tribes which until yesterday were ex- 
tremely primitive but who are now making rapid progress 
toward a new civilization and a new culture. 





ISAAC DON LEVINE LOSES FIRST ROUND! 


The fight of Isaac Don Levine against SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY for $250,000 has had its first round. Our attorney, 
Mr. John Schulman, of Hays, St. John, Abramson and 
Schulman, filed an answer to the suit, justifying the con- 
tentions of the review of “Red Smoke” in the October 
issue of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. Levine's lawyer 
made a motion to throw this answer out of court. But 
Justice Valente, of the N. Y. Supreme Court, rendered a 
decision on June 10th, permitting our answer to stand. In 
his decision Justice Valente said that if the facts stated in 
our answer were proved on the trial to be true, then the 

. defendant therefore draws the justifiable inference 
that the book is so irresponsible as to be the work of a 
‘literary racketeer,’ a ‘charlatan’ and ‘a pen prostitute.’ De- 
fendant alleges that those charges are true and he will con- 
vince the jury of their truth. If they are true why can 
defendant not prove them? The justification considered 
liberally is as broad as the charge. In fact it is broader. 
Defendant says not only is everything it said true, but the 
inferential charge that the whole book is such ‘trash’ that 
an honest writer could not have issued it, is also true. The 
defense of truth is sustained. Motion denied in all respects.” 

While the decision sustaining the sufficiency of our answer 
can be considered a victory for SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY, nevertheless the main fight is still before us. The 
case will come before a jury and will have to be vigorously 
defended. We ask our friends not to relax their efforts on 
behalf of S.R.T., to help us financially to carry the case 
through to successful conclusion. Help us to expose Isaac 
Don Levine as he merits! 








525 Torgsin Stores ris. 
iNvamerica $4,000 Offices 

THRU WHICH YOU MAY SEND GIFTS 
TO YOUR RELATIVES AND FRIENDS 


you may send as many orders as you wish to your relatives 
and friends in Soviet Russia, so that they may choose what- 
ever they desire in the TORGSIN STORES. 


For an order on goods to your relatives, visit the offices of 
the companies listed below or their agents. Give the correct 
address of the recipient, and the TORGSIN in Soviet Russia 
will do the rest. TORGSIN in Russia immediately notifies 
your relatives to come and select articles of their own choice. 


525 cities and towns in Soviet Russia have already established 
TORGSIN STORES and the system is constantly expanding. 


To residents in cities that have no TORGSIN store as yet, 
TORGSIN mails all merchandise by parcel post. 


IN NEW YORK: 


AMALGAMATED BANK, 
+15 Union Square 
AM-DERUTRA TRANS- 

PORT CORP. 
261 Fifth Ave., 10th floor 

AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 

65 Broadway 

GDYNIA AMERICA LINE, 
89 Broad Street 


You may send order on TORGSIN 
through the following American 
banks and trusts or any of their 
authorized agents: 


CL 3 425 Lafayette Street 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
Sar 55 Broad Street 


POSTAL TELEGRAP 
LE CO....67 Broad St. 
PUBLIC NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST CO. 
76 William Street 
R. C. A. COMMUNICATIONS, 
OR, caccans 64 Broad Street 
UNION TOURS, Inc., 
261 Fifth Ave. 








GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE: in U.S:Ay war cnmocce tacar 


261 Fifth Ave.New York, N.Y, & SAVINGS BANK 


111 W. Jackson Boulevard 
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“WE WILL NOT LEAVE RUSSIA AGAIN” 


A letter from L. Dudin, electrician on a collective farm. 


Mrs. M. Piroshco of Vancouver, B. C., sends a letter received from 
her father, L. Ludin, written from Samara, U.S.S.R. She tells us 
that her father was a peasant under the Tsar, that he took part in the 
revolt of the battleship “Potemkin” in 1905. After the defeat of the 
1905 revolution he escaped from the tyranny of the Tsar and emi- 
grated to Canada. He returned to Russia with his family after the 
1917 revolution. He was then a Menshevik. 

He writes that he is working as an electrician on a Collective farm 
near the village Pavlo-Antonovka in Samara. “The shop where I am 
employed is well equipped with modern machinery. This state farm 
is the agricultural center for this district. We have clubs, libraries, 
theatres, schools, orchestra, radios, a hospital—and only two years 
ago it was a wilderness overgrown with thistles. The old village 
could be fixed up but what is the use of wasting good material on mud 
huts with straw roofs? Everything is to be destroyed if it is not 
modern and sanitary, and new comfortable homes are being built. 

“The old fences and ditches separating the individual peasant 
farms have been broken down and leveled off by our new powerful 
tractors which are to be seen almost everywhere. I gave up my own 
farm and joined the collective farm and my worries are now all over. 
The great majority of peasants are now in the collectives and the 
remainder will fall in line soon. Your brother, Dmitri, is now work- 
ing on a 75,000 acre state farm as a tractor instructor. He also acts 
as an interpreter for American agricultural experts. He receives 
very good pay. 

“There is a great shortage of labor all over, especially those with 
special qualifications, Factories, mines, mills and railways are running 
full blast, the whole country is buzzing with activity, building new 
railways, factories, schools, houses; whole new villages and Socialist 
cities are in the making. We have a formidable program ahead of us 
and every possible minute of our time is devoted to the upbuilding of 
our country. I would not say we are having an easy time of it; there 
is a shortage of certain kinds of food, and in fact, a shortage of 
many kinds of goods, in spite of increased production; we are 
struggling in a huge effort to establish an entirely new order of 
life. We already see some fruits. of our labor, and this gives us 
great encouragement to keep pushing further ahead. We believe 
the hardest part is over, and ‘our day’ is getting nearer and nearer. 
We are not thinking of ever leaving Russia again.” 


3 O25. 
HELP! HELP! HELP! 


We have received $515.25 toward the $1,000 
Sustaining Fund for SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 
Are there 49 more friends of SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY who think enough of the magazine to as- 
sure its continued publication by contributing 


$10 each? 


Enough money came in to this office in response to our 
appeal in the June issue, to get out the July issue, but not 
enough to increase the size to 20 pages, and not enough to save 
us from the danger of suspending publication for the summer 
months. The $515.25 came from all over the continent, in vari- 
ous amounts—$J, $5 and $1, and even dimes and nickels from 
unemployed workers who “would hate to see the magazine go 
out of the business of answering lies about the first workers’ re- 
public,” as one worker wrote who sent in his half dollar. Those 
of our readers who have jobs, who can afford to send $10 or 
more to enable us to pay off our pressing debts, should not delay. 
We are not on Morgan’s preferred list, nor does Otto Kahn sub- 
sidize us. We have to depend upon loyal friends of the USSR. 


We want to print a 20-page August issue; we want to 
give our readers more than their money’s worth in in- 
teresting information, photos and stories about the So- 
viet Union. We want to increase the circulation of 
SRT and the membership of the FSU. Will you help 
us? Will you prove your friendship for the first work- 
ers’ republic by sending whatever contribution you can 
afford? We are depending upon YOU. Send your con- 
tribution today to Room 330, 80 East 11th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 








PAMPHLETS. 





THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN by V. M. Molotov....... $ .15 


The main tasks of the Second Five-Year Plan and its major 
political aims, outlined clearly by the Premier of the 
Soviet Union. 80 pp. 


TOWARDS A CLASSLESS SOCIETY by A. Leontyev....... 
The Second Five-Year Plan explained. 48 pp. 


LIGHT INDUSTRY ON THE BORDERLINE BETWEEN 
THE TWO FIVE-YEAR PLANS—A. Greishman.......... 


The problem of improving the standard of living of the 
Soviet masses. Illustrated covers, 16 full-page photos. 
64 pp. 


FORWARD TO THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN OF 
SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION—T. Neubauer............ 
The resolutions on the new Plan passed by the Communist 
Party Conference of the Soviet Union. 40 pp. 
LYUBERTSY—A CROSS SECTION OF THE FIVE YEAR 
PLAN by T. Neubauer 
The transformation of the former American International 
Harvester Plant into a giant Socialist factory. Illustrated 
covers, two color, 40 pp. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT UNDER THE SECOND 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN by V. Kuibyshev ................... 
The building of new plants and development of new indus- 
trial regions under the new Plan by the head of the Gos- 


plan. 80 pp. 
FULFILLMENT OF THE FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN by V. M. 
PAQUIN a cain Seontda iWelandees ue ieesee aI ee 


How the first Plan was completed—by the Chairman of the 
People’s Commissars. 88 pp. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE USSR by S. 

CPI So L.nasidudsauedaseuyes takadesksiel aneabaeaaa 

How the first Plan laid the basis for the building of Social- 
ism. 84 pp. 


COLLECTIVIZING AGRICULTURE 


KOLKHOZNIKI Collective Farmers about themselves....... 

Collective farmers of the North Caucasus tell how they 

won over the poor peasants for Socialist agriculture. 
Illustrated, 80 pp. 


ONE OF THE 25,000 by A. Isbach ...............cccceeees 
The story of a shock worker who was sent by his factory 
to distant Asia to help in the organization of collective 
farms and how he met death at his post. This is one of 
the most effective and intimate pictures of how Socialism 

is being built. Illustrated, 72 pp. 


Ce Fe FE RU hon cie sc cccuvens dcdesececes 
A woman “Udarnik” tells how a tremendous Socialist farm 
was organized by poor peasants. Illustrated, 64 pp. 
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Workers at a rest home in the Crimea. 
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STALIN’S LADDER 


By ELIAS TOBENKIN 
Minton, Balch & Co., New York, 1933 


Reviewed by BONCHI FRIEDMAN 


After assuring his readers that he had studied things in the Soviet 
Union “with an understanding heart between good and bad, and with 
infinite quantities of patience” the author is certain that readers will 
believe all the misrepresentations and fictitious stories about the USSR 
contained in his book. 

All chapters preceding those on crime and prisons, (which are 
good), contain slanders and misinformation about the Soviet Union. 








THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 3) 


delegates for the adjournment of the Conference until such 
time as the United States Government agrees to stabilization. 
The European debtors demand also the cancellation of debts. 
The American capitalists are unwilling to yield on the first 
issue and will not yield on the second unless they receive 
compensation in another form, such as partial disarmament 
on the part of the leading European countries, and the re- 
moval of import restrictions on American goods. 

Litvinov, the Chairman of the Soviet delegation, made 
the only practical proposals. He renewed the Soviet Union’s 
proposals for the signing of non-aggression pacts, and he 
told the delegates plainly that the Soviet Union was pre- 
pared, provided normal credit facilities were offered to it, 
to purchase a billion dollars worth of goods. “The Soviet 
Union,” Litvinov declared, ‘“‘could, in the near future, absorb 
about 200 million dollars worth of non-ferrous metals, 100 
million dollars worth of materials for the textile, leather 
and rubber industries; 400 million dollars worth of ma- 
chinery, including railway equipment to the value of 100 
million dollars, 85 million dollars worth of agricultural goods 
including breed stock ; 50 million dollars worth of consumers’ 
goods such as tea, cocoa, coffee and herrings and 50 million 
dollars worth of new ships chiefly for industrial purposes 
such as fishing, seal hunting, dredging, etc. 

“The significance of these figures will be more evident,” 
continued Litvinov, “if it is realized that they amount to 
from 25 to 66 per cent of existing world stocks in respect 
of such metals as aluminum, nickel, copper and lead, to 100 
per cent in the case of some of the consumers’ goods I have 
mentioned ; to one-third of the annual world export of ma- 
chinery and 100 per cent of last year’s total ship building 
output.” 

An economic conference seeking honestly to overcome the 
crisis would have passed a vote of thanks to the Soviet 
delegation and would have worked out arrangements for the 
closing of such a deal. But the conference is a war confer- 
ence. What can be expected to happen is the further sharp- 
ening of the conflict among the imperialist powers and the 
intensification of the competitive struggles finally leading to 
war. The Four Power Pact, signed recently, in one aspect 
is a united front of the leading European imperialist powers 
against the United States and in another aspect against the 
Soviet Union. In both cases, the situation carries a threat 
for the workers of the world, including the American work- 
ers. Such a conflict will inevitably result in the further 
lowering of the standard of living of the workers and the 
ruin of the farmers and the middle classes. War is no 
longer a remote possibility. It is close at hand. The Soviet 
Union, building Socialism, is the only country free from 
the crisis afflicting the rest of the world. In it alone the 
standard of living is constantly rising. An injury to the 
Soviet Union is an injury to the toiling masses of the world. 
We must prepare, we must be ready to defend the Soviet 
Union—thereby defending our own interests. 





The difference between Levine’s Red Smoke and Will Durant’s vicious 
articles in the Saturday Evening Post and Stalin’s Ladder is that 
Tobenkin uses a more “subtle” and deceptive method. A few seem- 
ingly sympathetic words are preceeded and followed by an avalanche 
of biased and false statements. Many statements in the book contra- 
dict one another. Tobenkin says for example that for the past five 
years a hundred and sixty million people have been living on bread 
and dreams—that men and women of every strata of society are 
undernourishéd, a generation of anemic children are growing up 
(P. 21), but in order to make a strong point on the negative attitude 
of the peasants toward the government Tobenkin says that the work- 
ing class is better fed and better housed than ever before. He also 
says that the factory workers enjoy old age pensions, social insurance, 
and medical attention. Now, Mr. Tobenkin must have heard of the 
huge factory kitchens with thousands of restaurants in office buildings, 
in apartment houses, where millions of workers eat every day. Does 
Tobenkin believe that social insurance, economic security, medical at- 
tention and increased supply of manufactured goods,—that all these 
things are “dreams,” and create a generation of anemic people? 

Mr. Tobenkin finds chaos in Russia, and “the atmosphere is electric 
with dread of failure” (of the Five-Year Plan). The book was writ- 
ten at the time of the completion of the Five-Year Plan, which ac- 
cording to Soviet reports, more reliable than the fancies of “King 
Solomon” Tobenkin, was completed “only” 93.7 per cent. Since 1928 
the Soviet workers, filled with revolutionary fervor, made gigantic 
progress, industrial, agricultural, and cultural, despite enormous diffi- 
culties; but Tobenkin saw only chaos and fear in Russia! 

Tobenkin flings insults at the heroic Soviet workers—they are 
thieves and drunks. Because the Russians realize, says Tobenkin, 
that “neither in their, nor in their children’s lifetime will flow milk 
and honey, the rank and file workers become apathetic.” (p.194) He 
says that in one Ukrainian factory of 7,000 workers, 150 soldiers and 
many from the OGPU were there to protect shock brigaders who 
came to speed up production! How will Mr. Tobenkin explain 
the fact that in the Stalingrad Tractor Plant, in the Red October and 
Barricade plants, where I worked for months, thousands of workers 
became shock-brigaders in their “apathy.” They over-fulfilled their 
quotas in tractor production. I didn’t see a single Red Army or 
OGPU man “protecting shock brigaders.” The workers in their 
“apathy” turned in thousands of suggestions to the Bureau for Ra- 
tionalization of Industry to improve and increase production. 

I only mention a few “facts” from the book, which is replete with 
anti-Soviet propaganda. Tobenkin is in favor of recognition of the 
Soviet Government; he admits there are no longer pogroms, no 
racial discrimination and persecution in the USSR; he says that 
Soviet Russia is a great improvement upon Tsarist Russia. Never- 
theless he is either ignorant or consciously anti-Soviet ; probably both. 








THE LENIN COMMUNE 


(Continued from page 5) 


chops for the winter. A group of children was out in the 
vegetable garden, adding an hour’s field practice to their 
classroom work. 

In the evening we had a large meeting at the Peoples’ 
House, an evening of questions and answers. Young and 
old were there, come to see the visitor from America. An 
elderly woman told how they lived on this very estate when 
it was the property of some prince before the revolution. 
They were treated like slaves and half starved; now she’s 
learned to read and write and is free to express her opinion. 
They have plenty to eat and do not worry about the future. 
Others expressed themselves in a similar way. They told of 
their material and cultural achievements and explained their 
part in the building of Socialism. And then from every place 
in the hall came questions at me: Is it true that Negroes 
haven’t equal rights in America? Tell us about the Scotts- 
boro boys. How is it that an enlightened country like Amer- 
ica can hold Tom Mooney in prison? Is it true that on 
American farms wheat is burned for fuel and milk destroyed 
while the farmers are being evicted from their homes and 
workers are starving? What are the American workers do- 
ing to put an end to the crisis? Are they organizing to take 
over the country for their own benefit? Are the American 
workers reading about the achievements of the workers in 
the Soviet Union? Will they send a delegate to the Com- 
mune to see for themselves what the workers and peasants 
can accomplish under a Socialist state ? 
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It is about 4 years since the FSU was established in the United 
States. It was organized here, as in several other countries, in re- 
sponse to an urgent desire on the part of thousands, who, altho differ- 
ing on other issues, were sympathetic to the Soviet Union and felt the 
need for united action in spreading the truth about Socialist construc- 
tion, in answering the lies of its enemies, and in mobilizing the 
masses for its defense. 

For 4 years the FSU in the United States carried out these aims in 
a creditable manner. It has sponsored thousands of meetings and 
lectures which attracted audiences totaling several hundred thousand 
people. It published pamphlets on the life and problems of the. Soviet 
Union, distributed hundreds of thousands of leaflets, organized ex- 
hibitions and film showings depicting the remarkable progress made 
by the workers and farmers in the Soviet Union on their road to a 
classless society. The FSU sponsored workers’ delegations elected by 
workers in shops, mines and trade unions to go to the USSR to see 
for themselves how Socialism is being built and to report what they 
saw on their return to the United States. Since February 1932 it has 
been publishing a monthly magazine SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 

The first big campaign conducted by the American FSU was the 
organization of mass receptions to the Soviet fliers who were here in 
the fall of 1929. As that period coincided with the beginning of 
collectivization and agriculture, the campaign for the reception of the 
fliers was combined with a campaign for the sending of tractors to 
the first collectivized farms. Tractors to the value of $15,000 were 
actually sent that winter. 

At the present time the chief campaign conducted by the FSU is 
the campaign for the recognition of the Soviet Government by the 
government of the United States. Hundreds of meetings were held 
from coast to coast, attended by more than 200,000 people, 100,000 
copies of a special recognition leaflet were distributed and 20,000 
copies of a recognition pamphlet sold. 

Despite these activities and the tremendous sympathic interest 
found among all elements of the population, the FSU has made little 
organizational progress. This failure is largely due to the lack of 
clarity among the membership as to the aims and tasks cf the or- 
ganization and to the fact that, on the whole, the membership is limited 
to the more revolutionary workers. As a matter of fact the FSU 
acquired the reputation of being a branch of the Communist Party. 
Moreover, the FSU participated in all struggles and campaigns of 
friendly organizations in such a way as to confuse its own aims and 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE FSU 






tasks and its independent character. Since last fall and particularly 
since the enlarged International Bureau meeting in November, an 
earnest effort has been made to clarify the aims of our organization, 
and to establish definitely its non-party character. Considerable suc- 
cess can be recorded. But much remains to be done. There still exists 
some confusion in the minds of many members and some difference of 
opinion with respect to our relations with other organizations. 

In order to further clarify our purposes, to exchange experiences 
and opinions on how best to reach the hundreds of thousands of sym- 
pathizers we have failed to reach heretofore, and to establish such 
relations with friendly organizations as will be mutvally be~eficial. 
the National Committee of the FSU issued a call for the first National 
Convention to take place on Oct. 21 and 22 of this year. The conven- 
tion city will be selected later on the basis of socia.ist competition in 
which all locals are invited to participate. The convention city will be 
the one in which a branch of the FSU shows in this competition, the 
largest percentage of gain in membership and circulation of our 
magazine. 

The National Committee invites trade unions, central labor bodies, 
and political, fraternal and other labor organizations, farmers organ- 
izations, organizations of intellectuals and of professional people to 
send fraternal delegates to our Convention. It urges all members of 
the FSU as well as non-member friends to begin at once to popularize 
the Convention, to use all their existing contacts in the mass organiza- 
tions, and immediately to establish coniact where none ex.sis, for the 
purpose of bringing about the largest possible representa‘ion at the 
Convention. It calls upon local organizations to hold pre-convention 
meetings, in which past activities shculd be examined: and plans for 
building of the FSU prepared. Come to the Convention with defi- 
nite, concrete proposals and constructive criticism. ‘the National 
Committee calls upon all local organizations to utilize the period be- 
tween now and the Convention for strengthening the FSU and build- 
ing the circulation of the magazine. 

An active interest in our organization on the part of every member 
and friend, a thorogoing analysis of our strength and weaknesses, 
candid criticism of our faults and shortcomings and constructive sug- 
gestions for improvement are the guarantee of a successful Convention 
and the adoption of decisions which will lead to the transformation of 
our FSU, in the shortest possible time, into a genuine mass organiza- 
tion for the dissemination of true information about Socialist construc- 
tion, for the support and defense of the Soviet Union. 








UNITED STATES CONGRESS AGAINST WAR 


Sherwood Anderson, Theodore Dreiser and Upton Sin- 
clair head a committee which has issued a call for a United 
Congress Against War, to be held in New York City on 
September 2nd, 5rd and 4th. The FSU has endorsed this 
call and we urge every member and sympathizer to help in 
making this Congress a success. There will be more about 
this Congress Against War in the August issue of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY. 





THE MOSCOW TRIAL OF 
WRECKERS 


The official verbatim report in English of the trial 
of the British engineers who were recently found 
guilty of sabotage, espionage and conspiracy 
against the Soviet Union. The trial was used as a 
pretext by the British die-hard imperialists to start 
a trade war against the USSR. This report is of 
great importance. Read it and learn the truth for 
yourself. . 

Published in three volumes—price per set $2.70— 
or 90 cents each. Discount of 33 1/3 per cent to 

FSU literature agents. 


ORDER FROM THE FSU BOOK SERVICE 
80 East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 











Special Offer: 
THE STRUGGLE FOR FIVE 
YEARS IN FOUR 


State Publishing House of Fine Arts, Moscow. .75 cents 


This is a series of 64 illustrated charts in color, in a beautiful 
portfolio, showing the results of the first Five Year Plan in 
simple, graphic and striking manner. A number of these charts 
have been reproduced in SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. This is a 
special low price—the original price was $2.50. A remarkable 
value, and a wonderful means of convincing skeptics of the 
success of Socialist construction. 








Harry Datoff, SRT Shock 
Brigader of Juneau, Alaska. 
We urge all _iiterature 
agents to send in photos of 
themselves and of other 
FSU members who make 
good records in getting subs 
for the magazine, and new 
members for the FSU. 
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PREMIER SPAS and 


SUMMER RESORTS REDUCED RATES TO THE 
AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES SOVIET UNION 


; | See 
in the SOvVI ET U N ION | MOSCOW Capital of U.S.S.R. The Kremlin of 


; es the Tsars, Headquarters of the Execu- | 
A remarkable opportunity to visit one of the | tive Forces, the Red Square of the 


attractive and scientifically organized Soviet | ee aoe pane, rere 


S ‘ent . dwith S aicietachal ers’ Clubs, Operas, Theatres, etc., etc. 
pas wnicn are equipped with authorized doctors LENINGRAD City of Palaces. The beauties of the 








and attendants and situated in beautiful sur- | museums. Impressive monuments. 
roundings. | HUMMING INDUSTRIES. Grand 


Winter Palace of the Tsars, now a 
Museum of the Revolution 


A MONTH near THE BLACK SEA | DNIEPROSTROY—KHARKOV_KIEV 


Tourist Class $1 50 ae Special Class $100 | ODESSA—The VOLGA RIVER, etc. etc. 
Rate includes a 30-day sojourn with | World Tourists, Inc. stgainete 


full medical treatment and all living Beppe 175 - Sth Ave. New York — 
expenses. Accommodations at the | SOVIET LAND TOURS 

Grand Hotel in Kislovodsk , or the May be Purchased at any of the following offices of Werld 
Hotel Riviera in Sochi, or the Intourist | Tourists: 

Hotel in Yalta. Prices do not include 
transportation to and from resort. 


Chicago—6 N. Clark St. 
Detroit—1308 Broadway 
Cleveland—808 Engineers Bldg. 


Boston—14 Harrison Ave. 
d N T O U R l S$ T, l N oh Washington, D. C.—409 Columbian Bldg. 
. S. Representative of the State Travel acted of the U. S. S. R., Philadelphia—717 Walnut St., Room 301 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York. Offices in Boston, Chicago and 


San Francisco. Or see your own travel agent. | PURCHASE YOUR TORGSIN ORDERS HERE 




















THE AMERICAN RUSH TO RUSSIA IS ON! 


Now is the time of the year when all men, and women too, feel in their blood that gypsy 
urge to travel—the wanderlust. 

Thousands of happy tourists are going to the Soviet Union this summer, but most of us 
forgotten men of the new deal will have to stay athome. But that’s no reason to feel blue! If 
you can’t go by boat, you can still get a good passage (without seasickness) by subscribing to 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. One subscription covers a year’s travel. And what a trip! More 
territory than you could ever hope to view yourself. News and stories from the Arctic to the 
Black Sea—from the steppes of Siberia to the steps of the Kremlin. Vivid photographs in pro- 
fusion to give you a truly realistic picture of men, women, and events in the Soviet Union. 

If you are only an occasional reader, subscribe for the full year’s journey! Or if you 
have a friend who is interested in the Soviet Union, either get him to subscribe, or if you want 
to be especially generous, give him a subscription yourself! 


Rush In Your Subscriptions to Catch the Next Issue! - 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
80 East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I want to go on your Soviet Union tour for the next 12 months. 
Book me on the S.S. SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. Enclosed is $1 for my year’s subscription. 


P.S. I want to take a friend along, too. So here’s another dollar. Book the subscription for: 
Name 
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